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the latter, T. Fulvius Junius Macrianus and T. Fulvius Junius
Quietus. Callistus was named Praetorian Prefect.
Conditions were not unfavourable for this rebellion1. The much
suffering East greeted the young pretenders with enthusiasm;
Gallienus hacl his hands fast tied in the West, while Shapur was
completely crippled. But Macrianus would not confine himself
to one section of the Empire and soon set out with his elder son,
of the same name, to conquer the West. In the spring of 261 the
Eastern army reached the Danube provinces, where Aureolus,
the gifted but unscrupulous general of Gallienus, awaited it. The
regiments of Pannonia, which cherished a bitter spite against
Gallienus for putting the defence of the Rhine frontier before the
protection of Illyricum and had already twice risen against him
(see p. 184), joined the Eastern army. But these Oriental troops
had little stomach for civil war. When the battle began and a
standard chanced to fall with its bearer to the ground the other
signiferi hastened to lower their standards, in token of submission.
Both of the Macriani met their death. Callistus, who had stayed
behind in the East with the younger pretender, Quietus, was un-
able now to sustain his position. On the news of the fall of the
Macriani many cities revolted against him and Gallienus adroitly
directed Odenathus, prince of the desert-city of Palmyra, to
attack him. Odenathus assailed CalHstus in Emesa and slew him,
while the inhabitants of the city, in their hard plight, executed
Quietus, about November 261.
The complications and abuses that these revolutions occasioned
can to some extent be realized from the one example of Egypt.
The mint of Alexandria, as late as August 260, was preparing
coins of Valerian for the Egyptian New Year (August 30); the
capture of the Emperor was not yet taken to involve the loss of
his imperial rights; the contrary view taken by Gallienus was
obviously not yet known. But as early as September Macrianus
and Quietus were recognized in Alexandria as in most other parts
of Egypt. After the defeat of Macrianus in Illyricum the mint
of Alexandria resumed its allegiance to Gallienus, whereas other
parts of the country, as the papyri show, remained true to Quietus
up to the moment of his death. In Alexandria itself these changes
were attended by bloody fighting. The city split into two hostile
camps; the testimony of the Bishop Dionysius shows that the feud
was still alive about the Easter of 262. The head of the opposition
party was L. Mussius Aemilianus, who since 257 had been
prefect of Egypt, As he was still there in 262, there can be no
1 For details see Alfoldi in Berytus v, 1938.